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ARIZONA’S COMPLETE BOOK STORE 


STEINHEIMER’S 


at University Square 


BOOKS 


TUCSON ARIZONA 
- 


Juveniles, for instance,— 

We keep the most comprehensive and complete juvenile book 
stock in the Southwest. Orders can be filled immediately for prac- 
tically all current titles. 








PRESENTING— 

YOUTH MAKES THE CHOICE, H. E. Waters, an excellant 
guide for helping youth to choose. Price $2.50. 

CHRIST AND FINE ARTS, Cynthia Maus, a chronological life 
of Christ in fine printings, prose, poetry, and hymns. Price $4.35. 
FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA, E. O. Harbin, is a library of fun includ- 
ing all the variations of games and recreation. Price $2.75. 


Your source of supply for all kinds of books is the 


BAPTIST BOOK STORE 386 N. First Ave., 


Phoenix, Arizona 











The Association needs Joyal members. Please pay your 1944 
dues now! Do it while you have this reminder before you! Do it 
now! Use the convenient form below: 

Miss AtvipA Hansen, Secy-Treas., 
Arizona State Library Association 
Phoenix: Public Library Phoenix, Arizona. 

I enclose $1.00 for my 1944 dues, Arizona State Library Asso- 

ciation. 
Signed 
Address 


(Library and position) 
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“SUMER IS ICUMEN IN” 


Yes, summer is coming. . . . Time was when we went on vacation 
trips in the summer—hopped a train for a convention clear across the 
continent—whipped over to California to cool off—flew to Mexico City 
(did I hear you say “Not librarians!”) Well, anyway—we usually 
managed to get away from our jobs for awhile. This year most of us 
are here to stay and our brief vacations will be taken in the vicinity of 
our homes and jobs. 


Summer is a state of mind as well as a season. . . . The mental lethargy 
which attacks us in summer is a carry-over from the days when we 
looked forward to the last day of school and to the time when mother 
said it was warm enough for us to go bare-footed. We in the southern 
counties blame the extreme heat for our lack of energy. I do not know 
what the people in the central and northern counties have to overcome 
in the summer—just tourists perhaps. But I do know that this summer 
we have a job to do. 


During these coming summer months of comparatively quiet business, 
we should lay our plans for post-war service. Every day thousands of 
men and women are being discharged from the armed forces. Many 
are now engaged in war industry jobs—a temporary readjustment to 
civilian living. But when the war is over and war jobs “fold up,” these 
and many more American citizens will be seeking once more the means 
to an honest living. The libraries will be one of the many free agencies 
in this country to which they will turn for help. We must be ready. 

Read Dixie Thompson’s resumé of the American Library Associa- 
tion’s Conference in Print and decide what you can do this summer to 
be ready for V Day. Let’s make plans while the Arizona sun shines! 


L.M.M. 





« PREPARE NOW! 


Dixtz THompson, President 
Arizona State Library Association 


I know of no better or greater message to you than to summarize 
briefly the Conference in Print which was contained in the February 
issue of A. L. A. Bulletin. 


It is the obligation of the library to make postwar plans. The task of 
planning is to put our often vague and indefinite hopes into precise and 
definite form, a form capable of quick translation into action. The more 
nearly we have our plans in the blueprint stage, accompanied by com- 
plete and detailed specifications, the more likely we are to achieve our 
goals. This axiom is obvious but nonetheless important. 


A framework of units of library service must be devised. For the 
public library field, this means county and regional units, but for all the 
libraries it means the framing of definite and systematic schemes for 
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library cooperation. (I sincerely trust that the standing committee on 
county library organization, appointed by Mr. Cromwell, is functioning 
with good results.) 

The time for planning is nearing its end; the execution of changes is 
already under way. 

The end of World War II will be the greatest punctuation point in 
modern history. That punctuation point is already here in the form of 
an exclamation point for eight hundred thousand men who have already 
been discharged from the armed services. How are these men going to 
be integrated into the community? How much education do they re- 
quire to make them fit for jobs? What will their needs be in the way 
of health services? What will their desires be for reading material? 
These are not questions to be solved when fighting is over in Europe or 
in the East; these are questions which must be solved immediately. They 
are samples of the questions that must be solved for another eleven 
million men. 


The immediate problem of demobilization falls into three categories: 
of the armed forces, of war workers, and of war plants. 

There may be a considerable number of veterans, possibly two or three 
million in all, who will wish to continue their education if they can find 
means to do so. It will be necessary for educational institutions—schools, 
colleges, universities, and libraries—to provide guidance and counsel. As 
has always been true, a major effort will have to be made by each in- 
dividual, and it is in this connection that the libiary comes into the pic- 
ture. The library can and should provide information about future in- 
dustrial developments, new industries, opportunities in government work, 
probable job openings of a variety of types, qualifications that are needed 
for jobs, including education, training, and experience, and information 
about where this training can be secured. The library can provide assis- 
tance to the individual in discovering what reading material is available 
to throw light upon his problems. Those are just a few of the things 
that the library can do. 





It is felt that education will not be the same after the war as it was 
before. There are more reasons than one why this is felt to be true. 
Both the armed services and industry have learned a great many short- 
cuts and more effective methods of education and training of personnel 
during this period of crisis. We shall be living in a “shrunken world.” 
For that reason there will be need for greater knowledge about other 
nations. To meet this situation we need an adult program far more ex- 
tensive than any that we have ever had in the past. The library should 
be prepared to provide the books, records, films, and visual educational 
materials of a variety of types for which this program is going to call. 

The library’s particular job is to know the capacities of counseling 
agencies in the community and to provide the materials about jobs. 
Libraries should be stocking up on simple, up-to-the-minute texts, pam- 
phlets, and other technical materials, to meet the needs of local retraining 
programs. Heavy duplication of books will often be necessary. Cour- 
ageous discarding of obsolete material will be part of the task. The 
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newer types of textbook, especially those for self-study purposes being 
developed under Army and Navy direction, are obvious materials to aid 
the librarian in this field. Libraries will need to have adequate collec- 
tions of films, records, charts, graphs, and maps. 

Book budgets have been sorely inadequate for past needs and must be 
increased. Librarians, trustees, and citizens must be made to realize 
this. Adequate resources in both staff and materials is the first problem 
our libraries face in performing their postwar services to the demobilized 
armed forces and war industry workers. 

We must not make the mistake of waiting until the job is here be- 
cause it zs here. We can meet it in its huge proportions later only if we 
learn how by doing what we can now. 


Need I say more? Inasmuch as we can, shall we “go and do likewise?” 





NEW OFFICERS—1944-45 


On March 16, 1944, the Election Committee of the Arizona State 
Library Association, consisting of Frederick Cromwell, Lela M. Burns 
and Mrs. Edith Kirby announced the election of the following officers 
for 1944-1945: 

President: Mrs. Dixie Thompson, Osborn School, Phoenix. 
First Vice-Pres.: H. W. Batchelor, A.S.T.C., Tempe. 


Second Vice-Pres.: Louise Milligan, University of Arizona Library, 
Tucson. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Alvida Hansen, Phoenix Public Library, 
Phoenix. 





THE ASSOCIATION—1942 AND 1943 


Arizona library association spheres of action during the past two years, 
in addition to a variety of help in the war effort, included county libraries, 
local institutes and meetings, and the Victory book campaign. Some 
activities were necessarily curtailed; but certainly the activities of librarians 
were increased., 

Thanks are given to the directors of the V.B.C., and to the officers of 
the association, especially to Miss Lela Burns, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Miss Marie Siedentopf, editor of the News, Association members have 
been good and wise—they have paid their dues and kept their interest 
keen. I hope they continue to do so. I hope they will lend a hand to 
the new officers and the committee on county library organization. And 
I hope we meet together again soon. 


Frederick Cromwell. 








TREASURER’S REPORT 1943-44 





Receipts: 
Balance brought forward _$ 55.71 
Membership dues paid, 1943-44 55.00 
Advertising in Spring issue, Arizona 
Library News 30.00 
Money returned by Marie Siedentopf (left after 
Spring, 1943 issue mailed) 4.64 
Interest from bank, June 10, 1943 2 
Interest from bank, Dec. 1, 1943 43 
Advertising in Nov. issue of Arizona 
Library News (Nov., 1943) 20.00 
Membership dues paid for 1944 39.00 
Membership dues paid for 1945 4.00 
Total receipts for 1943-1944 $229.03 
Disbursements: 
Stamps for dues notices and letters $ 1.40 
Arizona Trade Bindery, for printing April, 1943 
Arizona Library News é. 49.50 
Arizona Trade Bindery, for printing Nov., 1943 
issue of Arizona Library News 44.50 


To Marie Siedentopf for stamps and envelopes 
for mailing Nov. issue of Arizona Library 








News (Dec., 1943) pecs 4.02 
Southwestern Library Association, 1943-44 dues: 
Mailed Feb., 1944 2.59 
Mimeographing of ballots for 1944 election of 
officers of Association , ebasbak 1.11 
Postage for mailing ballots & dues notices 4.30 
Mimeographing . an 75 
Total disbursements, 1943-44 $108.17 
Total in treasury at end of 1943-44___ iciiitdinatedld $120.86 
Lela Burns. 


> 





VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 


Fina Report 


A total of 10,290,713 books were distributed to the armed forces during 
the two-year life of the Victory Book Campaign at a cost of slightly 
more than two cents per volume, according to the final report issued for 
the sponsoring agencies—American Library Association, American Red 
Cross and USO—by William S. Hepner, Chairman of the Board. 

The books, ranging from the classics to light fiction and through 
many technical fields, were shipped to the Army and Navy, American 
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Merchant Marine, American Red Cross, USO, War Prisoners’ Aid, War 
Relocation Centers and selected industrial areas during 1942 and 1943. 

The number of books collected during the two year campaign in Ari- 
zona was 50,190. 
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SALT RIVER VALLEY LIBRARIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


PreEsIDENT’s REPORT 


So that we may have a part in keeping alive the spirit of libraries in 
Arizona, the Salt River Valley Librarians’ Association was formed. Last 
year-at a meeting held at the First Baptist Church of Phoenix, a presi- 
dent and a secretary were elected. The other officers were appointed 
with the approval of the excutive committee. This year we have decided 
to vote by mail. The following were asked to serve on the nominating 
committee: Mrs. Patience K. Golter, chairman, Miss Marie Seidentopf 
and Mrs. Dixie Thompson. Also on the ballot will be the name of the 
person selected to receive the Award of Merit, of which Mr. T. J. 
Cookson is chairman. The executive committee recommended that this 
year the award be retroactive to 1943. 


At the executive committee meeting held March 11th, reports were 
made by the following: First vice-president (School libraries) Mrs. Nola 
Belford; Second vice-president (Public and other libraries) Mrs. Mary 
Carlisle; Secretary, Miss Gertrude Thayer, who also gave the Treasurer’s 
report in the absence of Miss Marie Seidentopf; Adult education, Miss 
Mary Elsie Caruso; Work with children and young people, Mrs. Patience 
K. Golter; Racial groups, Miss Alvida Hansen; Friends of the library, 
Mrs. Euta Brenneman; Library Advancement, Mrs. Dixie Thompson; 
Award of Merit, made by the president in the absence of T. J. Cookson. 
It was also decided the dues should be one dollar. 


The Spring banquet was discussed and recommendations were made 
which were given to Miss Jane Hudgins, Social chairman, who will also 
be general chairman of the banquet. 

Elvera Weathersbee 
President. 


SPRING DINNER MEETING 


The spring meeting of the Salt River Valley Librarians’ Association 
was held Friday, April 21, at a 7:30 dinner arranged by Miss Jane 
Hudgins, social chairman, at the Valley Garden Center. Committee 
members assisting with the dinner were Mrs. Dixie Thompson, reserva- 
tions, Mrs. Marian Reddic, decorations; Mrs. Wilma Heiser, program; 
and Miss Marie Seidentopf, tickets. 

Clarence E. Southern of the Arizona State Teachers’ College at Tempe, 


was guest speaker and reviewed some of the latest books of “War Poetry 
and Letters.” 
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T. J. Cookson, chairman of the committee of awards, announced that 
Mrs. Patience Golter, librarian of the Children’s Department of the 
Phoenix Public Library, and Mr. Mulford Winsor, librarian of the De- 
partment of Library and Archives, had won the awards given by the 
Association for the past year, for their outstanding service toward the 
progress of libraries in the Salt River Valley. 

Mrs. Elvera Weathesbee, president, announced the following officers 
for the coming year: President, Miss Leta Weaver; first vice-president, 
T. J. Cookson; second vice-president, Mrs. J. O. Teague; secretary, Miss 
Genevieve Carlton; treasurer, Mrs. Nola Belford. 


Gertrude James, 
Publicity Chairman. 


AWARD OF MERIT—CITATIONS 
MRS. PATIENCE GOLTER—by Dixie Tuompson. 


I felt honored when I was asked to speak concerning Mrs. Golter this 
evening, for I have long admired and respected her. 

Mrs. Golter is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and has had 
experience as a county librarian and reference librarian in other states. 
In our own state she has been on the staff of the State library, is a past 
secretary of the Arizona State Library Association, and at the present 
time is a member of the Maricopa Council of Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, acting in the capacity of reading chairman. Her present position 
is head of the Children’s Department of the Phoenix Public Library. 

Mrs. Golter’s own department is outstanding. Her professional in- 
tegrity and desire to cooperate with all departments, her willingness to 
give service and work with other members of the staff has endeared her 
to many. Her greatest service has probably been the help given to 
teacher-librarians of the valley. Many of these teacher-librarians first 
called upon her for help when they had little training or experience and 
she has ‘patiently “shown them the way.” Because hers is the juvenile 
department, this opportunity of working with the public schools was 
given her. This department, through her insight and cooperation has 
done much to advance library appreciation in the schools, and has created 
a fine cooperative and understanding spirit between public schools and 
public libraries. For these reasons, Mrs. Golter, we congratulate you. 

~ 


MR. MULFORD WINSOR— by Evancetine S. BerryMan. 


One of the rare privileges accorded any individual is that of being 
asked to speak of the attributes of a friend. 

It is, therefore, my great privilege and honor to be allowed to speak 
for a few moments to the group of librarians assembled here, about your 
good friend and mine, Mr. Mulford Winsor, who occupies the position 
of Director of the Department of Library and Archives of the State of 
Arizona. In other states his title might be merely “State Librarian” but 
in Arizona, the duties of the State Librarian encompass so many other 
duties that the title must be enlarged to cover these extra labors. The 
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state librarian in our state cares for the valuable documents, volumes, 
records, etc., that constitute our Archives. One of the most arduous of 
Mr. Winsor’s duties devolves upon him when our State Legislature is 
in session for it is he who puts the various legislative measures into the 
proper form for legislative interpretation and action. 

Reading from the pages of “Who’s Who” we learn that Mr. Winsor 
came to Arizona from Ft. Smith, Arkansas in 1892. He is therefore a 
Pioneer of 51 years in the state he has served so faithfully. Like many 
of our most useful men in America, his education has been largely in- 
formal, gained in his various newspaper experiences, following grade 
and high schools in Kansas and Arkansas. Some of the newspapers 
with which he has been identified either as proprietor, editor, or owner 
are Yuma Sun, Tucson Citizen, Phoenix Enterprise, and Globe Daily. 

He was a member of the Constitutional Convention in 1910; Secretary 
to the Governor in 1912; Chairman of the State Land Commission in 
1912-15; Member of the State Senate from 1917-28. President of the 
Senate 6th, 7th and 8th Legislatures. First Territorial Historian; State 
librarian, and Director of Department of Library and Archives from 1932 
to date. 

All this which “Who’s Who” has given us is his public record that 
“he, who runs, may read” but Mr. Winsor is all this and more to us, as 
librarians, for he is our advisor and counsellor. When we learned that 
it was necessary to amend our state school law so that our rural schools 
might legally take from their book fund a certain sum to be paid to 
libraries for special library service, it was Mr. Winsor who wrote this 
amendment for us and it was largely due to his influence and efforts 
that the law was thus amended. Many of the libraries in the state have 
taken advantage of this amendment and many others no doubt will, in 
the future. 

Mr. Winsor’s interest in the growth of County Libraries throughout 
Arizona is known by all of us. In the last number of the Arizona Library 
News he had a comprehensive and enlightening article on this subject. 

The growth of the State Library in beauty of building and furnishings, 
its marvelous collection of reference books and magazines and Arizoniana 
has all been the work of Mr. Winsor. 

I have talked to him of his vision for the future of the Arizona State 
Library and his dreams of a County Library in every county in Arizona. 
I believe Mr. Winsor will unite his efforts with ours to make these 
visions and dreams become realities when peace time conditions once 
more prevail. 
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COUNTY LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 


PROGRESS REPORT 
By EvancELinE S. BErRYMAN 
Librarian, Maricopa County Free Library 


A standing committee on County Library Organization was recently 
appointed by Mr. Cromwell, President of the Arizona Library Associa- 
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tion. On this committee I have the honor of being chairman. It has 
for its purpose the laying of definite plans for the establishment of county 
free libraries in the thirteen counties in Arizona, which are at this time, 
not availing themselves of the County Free Library law. We realize 
that it may be difficult to establish new county libraries while the war 
is still in progress, therefore our specific aim is to lay the ground-work 
now, to be followed up by real action during the post war period, when 
it is hoped we may be able to enlist Federal and State financial aid. 
To date we have appointed the following members of the committee 

to work toward this program: 

Cochise—Irene Brooke, Bisbee 

Coconino—Gertrude Hill, Flagstaff 

Gila—Hannah Douglas, Globe 

Graham—Louise Green, Pima 

Mohave—Minnie B. Marshall, Kingman 

Pima—Mrs. Orpha Mason, Tucson 

Pinal—Inez Humphrey, Florence 

Yavapai—Dorothy Hardaway, Prescott 

Yuma—Addie J. Kline, Yuma 


Letters of acceptance from these appointees show that they are defin- 
itely interested in the county library movement. ‘The last Arizona 
Library News was given over in its entirety to the subject. 

From our experience in Maricopa County I can assure librarians in 
the other Arizona counties, that a successful county library service is 
worth all the hard work and effort required in its establishment. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF U. S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION REPORTS 


Wartime accomplishments of schools are featured in the annual re- 
ports of the United States Office of Education for the years 1942 and 
1943 submitted to Congress by Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. 

“Schools were responsible for the sale of more than $300,000,000 worth 
of war savings stamps and bonds,” sams the report prepared under the 
direction of U. S. Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker. 
“They got in the scrap to a total of more than 1,500,000 tons; they made 
thousands of garments for the Red Cross; sponsored 1,000,000 school 
and home Victory gardens; produced 600,000 approved, precisely scaled 
models of military aircraft for the armed forces; collected thousands of 
tons of waste paper and fats; preserved countless quarts of home-grown 
fruits and vegetables; and in numerous other ways manned their battle 
stations on the home front.” 


While carrying on their war work, Commissioner Studebaker declares 
in the Foreword, schools should give attention to postwar planning: “We 
must plan now to eradicate and to prevent adult illiteracy; to establish 
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the right to minimum educational opportunities for all American children 
and youth. We must plan now to utilize the newer equipment, the 
teaching aids which science has provided in the form of radio recordings, 
sound films, and other auditory and visual aids. We must plan more 
fully to utilize the great natural laboratories of civic and vocational life 
through various forms of apprenticeship and supervised work experience. 
We must plan now to provide educational opportunities for returning 
soldiers and sailors and demobilized war workers. We must plan now 
for organized opportunities in adult education for all our citizens.” 


Under the leadership of the U. S. Office of Education, high schools in 
the country mobilized to train youth for service in the armed forces and 
essential industry and to carry on an active program of wartime services 
under the High School Victory Corps. Proposed by the Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission, and supervised by a National Policy Com- 
mittee, Victory Corps objectives which include physical fitness, sound 
training in mathematics and science, and other preinduction courses, 
together with participation in wartime community activities, rallied by 
July, 1943 an estimated 70 per cent of the Nation’s secondary schools 
to reorganize curricular and extra curricular activities for the duration. 


Increase in interest in inter-American educational affairs has been noted 
through the growth of Pan American Clubs in the schools, the exchange 
of teachers between the United States and other American republics, 
and the organization of Inter-American Demonstration Centers. Besides, 
though the war kept the United States from sending students to study 
in Latin American countries under the agreement reached at the Buenos 
Aires Convention, students from 13 countries have been here for study. 


INTER-AMERICAN LOAN PACKETS 


The Information Exchange of the U. S. Office of Education has a 
number of packets for free circulation to librarians and other interested in 
inter-American studies. There are packets on instructional materials, 
general reading materials, the study of Spanish, plays, pageants, and 
programs, music of the other Americas, art of the other Americas, art 
and sculpture of the Western Hemisphere, the development of Pan 
Americanism, the Americas and the war, Pan American student clubs, 
and current problems. 

Not more than two packets may be borrowed at one time. The 
packets may be obtained by writing the Information Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., and may be kept for two 
weeks at no expense to the borrower.—( From ALA Bulletin, April 1944) 
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IT ALL BEGAN WITH THE PIGEONS 


By Mary Etsiz Caruso, Librarian 
Lois Grunow Memorial Library 


By now most people know the story of the pigeons and how they 
demonstrated the usefulness of microfilm. It happened in Paris when 
it was besieged in 1870 during the Franco-Prussian War. The French 
army headquarters at Tours wanted to get messages through the German 
lines. And so the photographer -Dagron offered to take microphoto- 
graphic equipment out of Paris in balloons. He escaped to Tours and 
sent messages back on film. Then he finally reached the army disguised 
as a wine merchant with his cameras in hollow wine barrels and he sent 
back to Paris over one hundred thousand messages on microfilm strapped 
to the quills of homing pigeons.* 

That is how it began—the idea of transporting the written word in 
miniature and on film. But the possibilities of microfilming have not 
come to an end yet. About fifteen years ago a prominent New York 
banker conceived the idea of photographing bank checks as a means of 
keeping a permanent record. Within a short time the banking world, 
engineering concerns, insurance companies and numerous other types of 
organizations began to see the possibilities. And, now, medical record 
rooms and libraries have discovered microfilm, also. 

The advantages to a library—and in this instance to a medical library— 
are many. For, with the use of microfilm the wealth of the resources 
in medical literature are at the disposal of anyone possessing a film pro- 
jector. Such have been manufactured in various shapes and sizes. The 
one now in the Lois Grunow Memorial Library is a desk projector. The 
reader sits in front of the unit and turns the film at his convenience to 
read or study the information filmed. Illustrations such as photographs, 
charts, cut sections of tissue, and x-rays are clearly visible. 

The purpose of microfilm is not to replace printed material, but to 
make available the information which would otherwise be difficult to 
obtain either because the original reference is too valuable to lend, or, 
because the information requested is too new to be reproduced in quant- 
ities available to all. 

The Army Medical Library of the Surgeon General’s Office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. has initiated a microfilm copying service. For a few 
pennies per page this library will send a film copy of any article or book 
in that library. Incidentally, it is the largest and most complete medical 
library in this country and ranks with the most famous medical libraries 
of the world. 

The resources of the Lois Grunow Memorial Library are open to any 
physician in Arizona. And so, with the microfilm service of the Army 
Medical Library and with the use of the microfilm reader in the Lois 
Grunow Memorial Library, the members of the medical profession: of 
Arizona have at their disposal the wealth of the medical literature of the 
world. 


*Litchfield, D. H. and M. A. Bennett. Microfilm reading machines. Special Libraries 
v. .34:15-20, January, 1943. 
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ARIZONA MAGAZINE LETTER CONDUCTS CONTEST 
IN MEXICO 


In spite of some ir- 
regularity in publica- 
tion, the work that 
Letter* does for inter- 
national relations goes 
on steadily. 


Letter is at present 
conducting a contest in 
Mexico jointly with the 
Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin 
sad America with $500 in 
The late Ida M. Tarbell, Letter’s first Prizes. The subject is: 


consultant, Fred McCormick, humor con- “ 
tributor, Ada McCormick, editor. What I Do and Do 
Not Like in North 


Americans.” 





The publicity is being largely directed to the school teachers 
of Mexico to see what their feeling is and with the hope of 
helping to correct any causes of misunderstanding. The Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations in Latin America translates the 
articles into English and handles the publicity in Mexico. 


Letter has opened an Exhibit Room at 28 W. Broadway, 
Tucson, hours 10:00 to 4:30 to show significant magazines and 
books, having a lending library of biography and war books. 
The League of Women Voters has a desk and information 
center in the Letter Exhibit Room as Letter feels it is very im- 
portant in the coming elections for citizens to be able to get 
non-partisan information. 


*(See advertisement back inside cover) 
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NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


New Mempers in the State Library Association are Mrs. L. A. Boyd, 
391 West 20th Street, Tucson (formerly librarian Yuma High School); 
Letha Thompson, Acting Librarian, Gila Junior College of Graham Co., 
Thatcher; Ethel M. Manning, Librarian, Colorado River Relocation 
Project, Central Library, Camp II, Poston, Arizona. 


Awnnice McGintey, Librarian, Flagstaff High School, has become a 
member of the U. S. armed forces. 


Mitprep Wi.iiams, Maricopa County Free Library, Phoenix, was 
married to A. L. Hamblin on March 28th. She will continue her work 
at the library for the present. 


Dixit THompson reports that contact has again been established with 
Miss Ida G. Wilson, former president of Arizona State Library Associa- 
tion, who is now on the staff of the Library of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Many letters to and from her have been lost, but recently word has been 
received from her. She has been ill with pneumonia and absent from 
her work for two and one half months. At the time she was ill in the 
hospital her mother became ill and died. Miss Wilson is well and back 
at work now. She is head of the Philosophy, Religion, Education and 
Genealogy departments. The work in the library is chiefly reference, 
but she also revises the cataloging done for her departments. She visits 
schools both in Honolulu and out on the island and tries to coordinate 
the library with the schools. She also writes book annotations, two lists 
each month for mailing, one for the Catholic Herald and occasionally 
for a local magazine. She is president of the staff association of the 
library. Last year upon the request of the Army and Navy Special 
Service Departments, she gave two classes in library work which gave 
university credit. About thirty Army and Navy librarians were enrolled. 


Marie Srepentopr, Maricopa County Free Library, Phoenix, writes, 
“T want to thank all the faithful contributors to the Library News, who 
have so graciously and willingly responded to each call for news. With- 
out such loyal support I could not have gotten out the various issues of 
the News, I do hope you will all carry on in the same untiring way for 
the new editor, Miss Louise Milligan. Best wishes and good luck to 


you. ms 


Patricia Paytore, Acquisitions Librarian, University of Arizona Li- 
brary, Tucson, is a member-at-large of a ten-man committee appointed 
by President Atkinson to document the University’s participation in and 
contribution to the war. Miss Paylore was also honored this year when 
she became president-elect, Arizona chapter, national honor society of 


Phi Kappa Phi. 
GERTRUDE JAMES is now librarian at the Emerson School in Phoenix, 


Arizona. Formerly she was at the Public Library in Phoenix. 


Mrs. Jonanna G. Sauter, Librarian, Fort Huachuca Library, U. S. 
Army, Fort Huachuca, Arizona submits the following interesting in- 
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formation regarding the post libraries: The library program at Fort 
Huachuca is under the direction of Col. C. E. Nelson, Special Service 
Officer, and Capt. S. R. Edmonds, who is also the Theatricals Officer. 
Capt. Edmonds is an eminent Negro dramatist. At present there are 
three libraries at this station. Mrs. Rosemary Martin Hollomon, librarian 
at Service Club No. 2, is camp librarian and has been employed at Fort 
Huachuca for eighteen months. Mrs. Hollomon is ‘a graduate of the 
University of California School of Librarianship at Berkeley. The book 
collection at Service Club No. 2 is the largest of the three on the post, 
numbering approximately 7000 volumes. Its special features is its collec- 
tion of books by and about Negroes. Three WAC’s assist Mrs. Hollo- 
mon. Service Club No. 1 is without a librarian at present and has been 
supervised by the camp librarian with two WAC assistants. Its collec- 
tion has about 4000 volumes. The Old Post Library is the newest on 
the post and has not been formally opened though it has been circulating 
books since August. The librarian is Mrs. Johanna G. Saulter, graduate 
of the University of Southern California School of Library Science. Two 
WAC assistants complete the staff. There are approximately 2000 
volumes on the Old Post Library. Its special features are the Children’s 
Room and the Orientation Room, both of which are being remodelled. 
All three libraries receive regularly more than 50 magazines and news- 
papers. Self-instruction materials prepared by the Armed Forces Institute 
are available in several subjects for soldiers at the three libraries. Total 
attendance usually exceeds 20,000 monthly. Other than book review 
programs the libraries do not engage in other activities, as the recreational 
program planned by the Special Service Division under Col. C. E. Nelson 
is so highly organized that the libraries find it unnecessary to plan a very 
broad field of recreational activities. 


Mrs. Mary T. Howe, Circulation Librarian, University of Arizona 
Library, Tucson, was hostess Sunday, April 30, to a group interested in 
special libraries. The fields covered by special libraries are advertising, 
biological sciences, commerce, finance, insurance, museum, newspaper, 
public business librarian, science and technology, social science, transpor- 
tation, and university and college. The group plans another meeting 
the last week in May and persons interested in attending should cor- 
respond with Mrs. Howe. 


Maricopa County Free Lisrary, Phoenix, reports that their book 
stock is being stretched to the limit in taking care of the new branches 
at new housing projects and military fields. Two of the latest are the 
housing project at Alzona Park at the Aluminum plant and the Con- 
valescent Hospital for the navy at Castle Hot Springs. They hope their 
new appropriation will allow them to do a better job at the new branches. 


Howarp Wepet, Storekeeper 2nd Class of the U. S. Navy (formerly 
of the Arizona Trade Bindery and publisher of the Arizona Library 
News) dropped in on the staff of the Maricopa County Free Library for 
a visit one afternoon. He told of life on one of the U. S. supply ships, 
his ship having served all the fighting fronts in the Pacific. He had 
interesting stories to tell about the various places. 
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Dr. Harotp S. Cotton, Director of the Museum of Northern Arizona, 
Flagstaff, makes the following interesting report in Plateau for April, 
1944. “One of the most important departments of the Museum, though 
not often considered, is the Museum Library. In a region like Northern 
Arizona which presents so many scientific problems, it is necessary to 
have at hand a good reference library. The nearest other scientific 
library is 350 miles away at the University of Arizona, Tucson. Our 
library has grown to be particularly useful in the fields of history, 
archaeology, ethnology, geology, botany and zoology of the Arizona 
Plauteau region. The museum receives regularly about 150 magazines, 
journals and other publications. It now has 2,283 books and 6,766 
pamphlets and reprints. One of the most important features of the 
library is the Southwest Bibliography, a list of 6,300 titles of books and 
articles on the Southwest. Each month all articles dealing with the 
Southwest in magazines and journals are carefully recorded. Our map 
file now totals about 759 maps including all the maps on the Southwest 
that we have been able to acquire. This includes all the aerial maps of 
the Navajo Reservation, Hispano-American Series of the American 
Geographical Society, and the general maps of the National Geographic 
Society. We have recently added five historic maps of Arizona, dated 
1857, 1874, 1879, 1886, and 1892.” 
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“WHAT’S IN IT FOR ME?” 


You gals who have never joined the American Library Association 
because you couldn’t find the answer, now have a chance to be articulate 
about your reasons for not belonging. ALA wants to know what you 
expect to get for your membership, what you want ALA to do for you 
as an individual member of the profession, and what you should like to 
do for ALA locally to make it more nearly the kind of organization that 
would be representative of you and your problems and your aspirations. 

As membership chairman for Arizona, I have accepted the responsibil- 
ity to serve as a clearing house for all responses from this area. I have 
promised to throttle all my reforming instincts to give you a chance to 
tell me how you would like to see the ALA change and develop. They 
say that in the Army they don’t begin to worry about morale until the 
GI’s stop “sounding off.” So we'll really b@alarmed if you don’t swamp 
me with complaints and suggestions. 

ALA recognizes the good job the Arizona State Library Association 
has done in bringing and holding together the widely scattered librarians 
of the state in a common interest. Similarly, ALA believes that its co- 
operative efforts on a nationwide scale can best succeed if—and this is so 
simple it hardly needs saying—if we cooperate. 

Patricia Paylore, 
University Library 
Tucson 

P. S. If you want to join up without a murmur, we'll forgive you. Just 

send your dues to ALA direct or to me. 
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Ho 111 Olive Road 
é er 3S &) Tucson, Arizona 


\ gay looking quarterly magazine of both human relations and world 
issues. Ada McCormick, Editor. The late Ida ‘Tarbell was Consultant 
for its first year (1943). The Spring issue is delayed because of Miss 
Tarbell’s death. 

Published in Tucson and with a world circulation. Without adver- 
tisement except word of mouth, its first four issues are now on the 
library shelves of: (Write your friends to ask for this Arizona magazine 
there.) 

Harvard Boston Public Library 

Yale Cleveland Public Library 

Princeton Conrad Library, New York City 

University of Arizona Detroit Public Library 

University of California Gary Public Library 

University of Virginia New York Public Library 

Colby College New York State Library 

Berea College \ibany Institute of History & Art 
Wilberforce University St. Louis Public Library 
Tuskegee Institute Seattle Public Library 

Illinois State Library Boston Athenaeum 


A memorial gift subscription also supplies it to 20 hospital libraries. 
An ensign’s wife gives it to 100 U.S.O.’s. Letter sends it to 30 prisons. 


IS IT ON YOUR LIBRARY SHELVES? 
One-seventh of its paid subscribers are in WHO'S WHO, yet its gaity 
and format attract high school iii... 
Reader's Digest size line drawings 
100 pages Excellent paper duc to a restricted 
Gay cover like airmail envelope circulation 
Its articles, fiction and drawings tend for understanding between 
parents and children, labor and capital, races and nations. 
Discusses burning issues with courtesy and good temper. 
Greatest part of its subscriptions from North America but others 
include 
Australia Canada ‘Trinidad 
Argentine Ecuador Newtoundland 
Chile British East Atrica Panama 
England Mexico New Zealand 
LIBRARIES PREFER TO START WITH A COMPLETE FILE 
Library price: $3.60 for first four issues (as long as they last) and next 
cight. Subscription is by issue, not time, so that subscriber gets full 
value whether Letter comes late or early. Regular price $4 for 12 issues. 


(Magazine dividend will be a 50c copy of South Today by author of 
Strange Fruit if subscription comes before June 15th.) 











